GREY S   ATTITUDE
Lichnowsky's "worried expression" which speaks well for him. The fact that, in spite of entirely different habits and interests, he gets on admirably with Grey speaks well for them both. The two had just' combined to solve two difficult questions in Asia Minor and Portuguese Africa, after years of negotiations; and they were, therefore,? now able to be more open with each other than any other corresponding pair. Grey gives the Ambassador a direct answer to a direct question: England has no definite treaties, but her relations with France and Russia;, are "very intimate"
Grey's whole nature could not but revolt against Serbia; blood and scandal had marked this dynasty's chequered history. Grey remembers the murder of Prince Michael, the abduction of the Crown Prince, Milan's abdication, Alexander's misalliance, the murder of Alexander and his wife, the scandals about the Crown Prince George. Nevertheless, his first comment on the Ultimatum, on July 24th, was that he "had never before •seen one State address to another independent State a document of so formidable a character"
That was what he said to Mensdorff, the Austrian Ambassador, a sensible Austrian Count. MensdorfF, Lichnowsky, and the Russian Ambassador, Count Benckendorff, are all related to one another, and under the pressure of their missions will soon become enemies, just as the three sovereigns used their relationship to crush the brotherhood which linked their peoples. And now, in the whole spider's web of demarches, notes, conventions, and alliances, Grey—first of any man in Europe—does the natural thing: he speaks to Lichnowsky of the horrors of a war between four nations. "However the affair might come out, one thing is certain: that is total exhaustion and impoverishment. Industry and trade will be ruined, and the power of capital destroyed. Revolutionary movements like those of the year 1848, due to the collapse of industrial activity, will be the result"
On these first two days Grey, now much alarmed by
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